


King George and General Dubois, at a review 
in Northern France, pause to salute the 
Orient in the person of a Spahi chieftain, who 
sits his horse as if it were a part of him 
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With this number of the Mid-Week Pictorial 
there is issued as a special supplement a large 
detached rotogravure of Kratke’s paint- 
ing, “Napoleon’s Vision at St. Helena.” 
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Emperor Yuan Shih-kai. 


T is three scant years since Kuang- 
| Hsi of the “ Great Pure Dynasty ” 
made “ forever” vacant the throne 
of China by abdicating it, with permis- 
sion to retain for life the complimentary 
title of Manchu Emperor. Now there 
are two Emperors of China, Kuang- 
Hsi remaining in the shadow and Yuan 
Shih-kai casting proudly aside the 
masa of a republican President to pro- 
claim an absolutism that was really his 
from the beginning of the anti-imperial 
experiment. 

Yuan Shih-kai’s Presidency was for 
a term of five years, beginning Feb. 
12, 1912. He has ruled without a Par- 
liament since its dissolution on Jan. 11, 
1914, and that body was never truly 
representative. On Nov. 2 last Japan, 
speaking also for Britain and Russia, 
sent China a sharp note concerning the 
movement to change the Constitution 
in order that China might again be- 
came a monarchy. Yuan Shih-kai’s 
reply was that he couldn’t help it. Five 
provinces had declared in favor of a 
constitutional monarchy. That was the 
ancient rule, which an ignorant and 
superstitious population of hundreds of 
millions wanted back. The English 
press reported that the German Min- 
ister at Peking was instructed to rec- 
ognize at once any proclamation of a 
new Emperor. 

That is quite likely. If Japan and the 
Entente powers apprehended disturb- 
ances from a change of Chinese Gov- 
ernment, warring Germany might leg't- 
imately hope for the change. Now a 
riot has occurred in Shanghai; Japan 
has sent warships to that port. 





Found in an Arctic Cairn. 

IVE hundred miles from Etah, 

F Greenland, and 900 miles from the 

north pole, the explorer Stefans- 

son has found in a cairn records sixty- 

two years old of the McClintock expe- 

dition that went in search of Sir John 
Franklin and his men. 

What tale of frozen horror will they 
tell? Sir John’s fate and that of his 
brave companions is known. Sir John’s 
skeleton was found by Captain Mc- 
Clintock at Point Victory during the 
expedition of 1857, which also proved 
that the last stage in the quest for the 
Northwest Passage had been successful. 
Cold and hunger and glory and death 
had been their portion. Now the d's- 
covery on Prince Patrick Island will 
bring fresh and frigid reminders of that 
old heroism of the polar knights. 


College Men in Skirts. 

EAN JONES of Yale may follow 
D with denials for the rest of his 
days, but he will never catch up 
with the tale that he consulted a New 
York medical specialist before ruling 
that college men might not take f -male 
réles in plays for two years in succes- 
sion. His alleged reason is that the 
costumery and the acting tend to make 
the men effeminate. That sounds so 
good that the plea that the rule was 
formed only in the interests of keeping 
a few men from monopolizing female 

parts will be ignored. 

Doctors have protested against the 
taking of women’s réles by men. To 
support their objection they give some 
rather striking data from the annals of 
abnormal psychology. But cases con- 
firming their view are rare, after all, 
and the strident masculinity of the 
skirted actors usually vouches for the 
harmlessness of the convention. The 
objection urged by Professor Winter oi 
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Harvard, that these impersonations tend 
to impair the voice on aecount of the 
strain on the vocal cords, is more to 
the point. 





A Startling Oversight. 

ERTAIN Germans who have for 
{ either long or short periods 
been residents of the United 
States have entered American profes- 
sional! or business life or, as naturalized 
citizens, have participated in American 
politics, seek to draw a comparison 
with a striking similarity attached be- 
tween their status and that of the Brit- 
ish residents of the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State before the South 
African war. Of course, men like Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg and George von 
Skal do not go so far. Knowing that 
foreign residents of the late Boer re- 
publics were practically precluded from 
becoming citizens, they content them- 
seives with pointing out the benefits of 
Kultur and the bounden duty of their 
some time compatriots to bestow its 
blessings upon their American environ- 
ment. But while the Harvard pro- 
fessor advises a purely intellectual cam- 
paign, the former managing editor of 
the Staats-Zeitung advises one of po- 
litical and physical activity. Both 
seem to have overlooked one simple 
fact, the oversight of which is just as 
astonishing in the psychologist as it is 
in the political economist, and that is 
that the institutions here are the result 
of evolution—the surviving concentra- 
tion of the world’s experiences—while 
what they preach is revolution pure and 
simple. Now, revolution is quite as 
abortive to the close constructionists of 
the American scheme of social and po- 
litical life as it is to the broad construc- 
tionists, whether it be offered them in 

the form of socialism or of Kultur. 





Friedrich Wilhelm and Joachim. 


F the stories of the. marvel- 
() ous adventures of the Prussian 
Crown Prince which have re- 

eently been recorded in chronological 
order in the press, much is probably 
true and all provokes an attractive illu- 
sion of reality—se non e Friedrich Wil- 
helm e bene Hohenzollern, to para- 
phrase a well-known Italian expression. 
With his brother, Prince Joachim, it is 
different. All here is known to be 
apocryphal. He was not wounded in 
Belgium and did not receive the Iron 
Cross at the tender hands of his mother 
a year ago in a Berlin hospital. He has 
not made two sensational escapes by 
aeroplane from within the Russian lines, 
respectively in March and November. 
Nor was he from June to October last 
staying at Baden-Baden for a course of 
treatment made necessary by his “ fa- 
tigue and exposure at the front.” It 
may be said without fear of official 
contradiction that the youngest son of 
the German Kaiser has never been en- 
gaged on any battle front. He has 
always been more or less of an invalid, 
and particularly subject to nervous out- 
breaks produced by a serious congenital 
malady. And he is now engaged to be 
married to Princess Maria Augustine, 
daughter of Prince Edward of Anhalt. 





Opposed Renting of Hessians. 
N their eager attempt to deprive 
| Frederick the Great of the privi- 
lege and honor of having sympa- 
thized with the American Colonies in 
their revolt, “neutral” writers should 
go slowly in trying to connect him with 
the use Great Britain made of the Hes- 
sians in the American Revolution. As 
a matter of fact, the King of Prussia, 
as his correspondence shows, formally 
placed himself upon record as objecting 
to the transaction negotiated between 
the Landgrave and George III. He 
objected to it, not only because he may 
have had some sympathy with the 
fighting colonists, but on principle. But 
the fact that the Landgrave had the 
troops and the King had the money 
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prevailed. At that time the only State 
in Central Europe which possessed a 
regular army drawn from its subjects 
irrespective of their social status was 
Prussia, with its citizen corps which 
Frederick himself had created. All else 
were hirelings, men who made the pro- 
fession of arms their lifework and 
whose services were at the disposition 
of the highest bidder, with remunera- 
tion in the form of wages, or promised 
booty, or both. Frederick the Great 
changed all that. The conscription of 
today, with its mingling of patriotism 
and enforced service, which makes no 
distinction between rich and poor, the 
noble or the peasant, is his work. And 
his work has served Prussia and all 
Germany well. Whether it has also 
contributed to real human progress is 
another matter. 





The President's Recommendations. 
EW among the erities of the military 
portions of the President’s mes- 
sage on preparedness delivered 
Dec. 7 appear to have realized the 
fact that if his recommendations 
were to be carried out in letter and 
spirit it would make the peace footing 
of the United States the most formid- 
able in the world, with the exception 
of Russia, while the war footing would 
even exceed that of the empire of the 
Czar. He approves of the policy of the 
War Department to raise the regular 
army to 141,843, and also suggests vol- 
unteer three-year service for 400,000 
men. There is in existence a militia or 
National Guard which numbers over 
100,000. It is not a matter for argu- 
ment that the 400,000 volunteers and 
the 100,000 militia would be superior to 
the first-year conscripts of European 
armies and could be mobilized quite as 
quickly. This would practically place 
the peace footing of the United States 
at 641,843 men, as against the United 
Kingdom’s 128,000, Italy’s 305,033, 
Austro-Hungary’s 318,080, Germany’s 
585,676, and France’s 605,102, only ex- 
ceeded by Russia’s 1,200,000. Now, as 
the manhood of the nation between the 
ages of 18 and 45 is liable to servein a 
national emergency for a period of two 
years, there is a body of 20,000,000 to 
draw from, which, after seven years— 
the term of service in the regular army, 
and twice the average term of service 
in the National Guard of the various 
States—gives the country a force of 
1,283,686 men trained in military af- 
fairs. 


“Das Narrenschiff ” 


T was not the poet of pre-Eliza- 
| bethan times, Alexander Barclay, 
who wrote “ The Ship of Fools,” as 
has been variously stated. He was 
merely the translator. The author was 
the German humanist and satirist, Se- 
bastian Brant, who produced “ Das Nar- 
renschiff ” in 1494. Under the form of 
an allegory—a ship laden with fools 
and steered by fools to the fools’ para- 
dise of Narragonia—Brant lashes with 
unsparing vigor the weaknesses and 
vices of his time. ‘“ Das Narrenschiff ” 
was a rebuke to those who sought peace 
at almost any old price, although the 
object open to pacific bids was the 
Church and not the State. It kindled 
the firebrands of Luther and the Refor- 
mation. One couplet runs: 


“If one could believe the voyagers’ sole 
bent 
We all would enjoy a perpetual Lent.” 





Woes of Reichenbach Women. 
ORWAERTS, the Berlin organ of 
V the German Social Democrats, is 
much exercised over a proclama- 
tion of the Mayor of the Saxon town of 
Reichenbach, which reads: 

“The wives of soldiers at the front 
are not to wear finery. They are not 
to indulge in cakes. Further, they are 
not to visit the theatres, cinemas, or 
the Kaiser Panorama. Should any 





woman disobey this order her military 
allowance will be stopped.” 

In indignantly resenting the implied 
discrimination between rich and poor 
in the edict the Vorwaerts adds that it 
would be much more to the point if the 
Mayor were to forbid these things to 
the richer women of his town, who have 
money to spare for those luxuries. Both 
edict and criticism, however, form an 
eloquent commentary upon the economic 
situation in at least one Saxon town. 





Trade Plans of Central Empires. 
HE terms “ Zollverein” and “ Tariff 
League” are of late observed 
more and more frequently in 
those dispatches emanating from 
Vienna or Berlin which anticipate the 
economic condition of the central em- 
pires after the war. Indeed, that was 
said to be the business which caused 
the German Kaiser to visit the Austro- 
Hungarian Kaiser the other day. Cer- 
tainly some sort of a commercial and 
industrial arrangement must be en- 
tered into between the two empires, for 
the war has deprived both of their best 
customers, and these customers have 
learned how much native invention, in- 
renuity, and application can accomplish 
when forced to do so. The lost trade 
cannot easily or immediately be recov- 
ered. Meanwhile, although the chief 
creditors of the central empires are 
the subjects of those empires, their 
bills on maturity must be paid in gold. 
Where is the gold to come from? A 
“ Zollverein” may extend the time of 

reckoning. It cannot make it infinite. 





Boy Scouts Now Boy Soldiers. 

HE militarization of the sturdy 
Boy Scouts of Germany, France, 
and even England must have 

grieved Ernest Thompson Seton, found- 
er and late Chief of the American Boy 
Scouts, quite as much as the alleged 
commercialization of the American in- 
stitution. And yet the evolution of the 
foreign Boy Scout into a soldier was in- 
evitable. The organization was there 
and the discipline. It was only neces-, 
sary to transform the object. But 
chivalry and gentleness, forbearance 
for the weak, consideration for the un- 
fortunate are characteristics which may 
not be transmuted into gross attributes 
in a moment. 





Napoleon's Vision at St. Helena. 
TATESMEN and editors of the 
Quadruple Entente have periodic- 
ally during this devastating con- 
flict expressed the conviction that the 
twentieth century would repeat the 
nineteenth, with a new St. Helena for a 
new Napoleon. There are slight signs 
as yet of any such culmination of the 
war, but the thought is drawn by the 
prophecy backward a hundred years to 
the great self-made Emperor and his 
fina] tragedy. Kratke’s painting, “ Na- 
poleon’s Vision at St. Helena,” a repro- 
duction of which forms the special sup- 
plement of this issue of the Mid-Week 
Pictorial, is one of the most notable of 
the canvases inspired by the exiling of 
Napoleon. 








A Correction. 

In the Mid-Week Pictorial of Dec. 9 
appeared a picture entitled “Jews of 
Russian Poland in German Hands” 
calling attention to what appeared in 
the original photograph to be a whip 
in the directing official’s hand. This 
impression was strengthened by the 
legend on the back of the photograph 
which was obtained from a German 
ageney that the “ Germans are forcing 
the Russian Jews to photograph them; 
the religious Jews do not like to be 
photographed.” 

Closer examination shows that the 
“whip” appears to be a German style 
pipe. As all captions appearing in the 
Mid-Week Pictorial are inserted with- 
out intention of bias, we have pleasure 
in making this correction. 
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Where the Italians Have Battled Fiercely 








The famous Col de Lana, a mountain of the Alps near Trent, which has been the scene of the most desperate fighting between 


the Italians and the Austrians. The camp shown is now occupied by the Italians, after heroic resistance by their enemy. 
‘(Photo © Underwood & Underwood.) 
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King Victor Emmanuel In the Italian 
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An aeroplane in sight! General Cadorna, facing, in centre; the King at the right. 





The King, (at the telescope,) with members of his suite directing an important operation. 
At the extreme left is Prince Louis Napoleon; third from the right is General Zupelli. 
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Austrians Keeping Track of the Foe’s Movements. 
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An Austrian observation tower at a height of 10,500 feet above sea level. While the officer scans through powerful glasses the hostile 
positions, the heliograph operator by his side signals the results of his observations to Austrian headquarters at a considerable distance. 
(Photo from International Film Service.) 











The Austrian officer commanding this battery of artillery is obtaining information by field telephone from an observation 
post, fixing as definitely as possible the location and range of the enemy trenches which it is intended to bombard. 
Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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Napoleon’s Visio 





From the painting by Kratke, copyrighted by Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


St. Helena. 
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By Joseph 


NY FALLACY 


THAT IS auda- 
cious and pict- 
uresque can hold 
its perch indefi- 
nitely. America 
has many, some 
of them hoary 
with the frost 
: of time. Not the 
Ws least amusing, 
—~ and not the least 
dangerous either, is the general as- 
sumption that if a man has achieved 
success in one specific enterprise his 
opinion must be valuable upon every- 
thing else under the sun. There are 
multitudes of devout people who are 
cencerned about Mr. Edison’s views on 
religion, as though electricity and im- 





H. Odell. 


the standpoint of the spectator, every 


Tuberculosis, like wholesale treason, is 
holding the nation back from a reali- 
zation of its natural forces. Conscrip- 
tion! Yes, indeed! But let it be first 
of all a compulsory health campaign 
waged by all the resources of govern- 
ment. Then, when the people are all 
full of good red corpuscles, they will 
be ready and willing to fight if need 


cricketer knows that success depends “should come, and press gang methods 


upon a clear eye, steady nerves and 
well-developed muscles in the right arm 
and shoulder. Trench warfare is now 
largely a matter of precision in throw- 
ing hand bombs and grenades. There 
are probably a million men in the Brit- 
ish Army who can drop an explosive 
ball within three feet of any given spot 
up to a distance of seventy-five yards. 
Kipling will now take back what he 
wrote about “flannelled fools at the 
wicket ” and will gladly concede that 
the little chaps dressed in white who 
decorate every piece of green sward in 
England are doing their bit in this real 
Armageddon. When this comes to the 
knowledge of our inveterate pacifists 
they will probably launch a rhetorical 


will be superfluous. 
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YN SPITE OF THE TUMULT of 
| falling nations and murdered races 

the year’s book lists are as lengthy 
as ever. And the making of a choice 
of reading has not become more easy. 
Why not make this period of chaos an 
opportunity to go back to the classics 
and wait for the scribes to get a true 
perspective when the smoke has cleared 
away? “Read the best books first,” 
said Thoreau, “or you may not have a 
chance to read them at all.” No ex- 
cuse can be framed that will absolve 
any one from obtaining mental wealth. 
If we average only half an hour a day 
and one hour on Sunday we can get 
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My answer is, “ That such being the 

case, you have ceased to be a free man 

and have become a slave ora machine.” 
*. * * * 3 


HE FOLLOWING LETTER, just 
T received, leaves a great subject 
dark through excess of light: 

Dear Sir: 

In the, “Lancer” writings you 
treat subjects you do not under- 
stand. If you had been born in 
Germany and if you had been edu- 
cated in German institutions and if 
you had served in the German 
Army you would then really under- 
stand Germany and you would not 
condemn my fellow-countrymen as 
you do. No one can be just to 
German aims and methods unless 
he is German. Your style of writ- 
ing may please the readers of the 
“ Pictorial,” but what you say 
proves that you haven’t the German 
point of view. Yours truly, 





If ever Q. E. D. could safely be writ- 
ten after a proposition, surely it is here. 
The only rejoinder possible is, “ Ex- 
actly!” What my correspondent has 
written with absolute clearness and 
admirable brevity a thousand big and 
little Bernhardis have said with terrific 
redundancy. But why cannot I under- 
stand? Is it that Germany is uninter- 
pretable or that she lacks an inter- 
preter? If the ideas and ideals of 
militaristic Germany are legitimate, 
surely they are possible of exposition. 
Luther, Kant, Goethe, Wagner, and 
Heine have made other phases of Ger- 
man thought perfectly intelligible to 
the rest of the world. Is Kaiserism or 
Prussianism too subtle or too sublime 
for translation into the terms of uni- 
versal thought? De Tocqueville and 
Bryce have understood and portrayed 
America; Motley, Holland; Prescott, 
Spain; Irving, Lowell, and Taine, Eng- 
land; Gibbon, Rome; Grote, Greece. 
Why should Germany be the one enigma 
among the nations? The only conclu- 
sien is that an element alien to the uni- 
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lo accommodate the largest liners. 

mortality were one and the same thing. 
A steel magnate utters ponderous sen- 
tences on the nature of true democracy 
and the whole world listens. Millions 
ef dollars made through marketing a 
motor are supposed to qualify the pos- 
sessor to have the last word on na-° 
tional destiny. A successful feminine 
novelist has the country at her feet 
while she expounds the algebraic ratio 
of munitions to the extent of interna- 
tional treaty obligations. Popular ac- 
claim is making every college presi- 
dent believe himself to be a preternat- 
ural publicist. Why not carry the 
thing out to its logical issue and say 
that the man with the largest carbuncle 
on his neck knows most about astron- 
omy, the one who holds the record for 
accumulating pawn tickets is the final 
arbiter on hydrostatics and he who can 
utter the most words to the minute is 
therefore the highest authority on 
Etruscan art? Probably the only man 
who will dare to give the rationale of 
this American idiosyncrasy is Chan- 
cellor Day of Syracuse. It’s up to the 
Chancellor, and with the inspiration of 
“Billy ” Sunday strong upon him, the 
task ought not to be difficult. 


= * * > * 


VERY SCHOOL IN ENGLAND 
has its cricket teams and nearly 
every church and Sunday School 

has its eleven. The game has been 
held in contempt in America as being 
too leisurely, and precise. But cricket 
reduces throwing to a fine art and, 
more than any game, develops the fae- 
ulty of calculating distances. Whether 
we appreciate the pastime or not from 


The world’s grectest cofferdam now being built between Forty-fourth and Forty-sixth Streeb 
to restrain the Hudson River during the blasting necessary for the construction of docks big enough 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
crusade against baseball in America. 
Rigid consistency is usually the first 
step toward imbecility. 

© * * . 7 

HEN CONGRESS MAKES the 
W appropriations for Mr. Dan- 

iels’s naval program and Mr. 
Garrison’s military expansion, the last 
word upon national defense will not 
have been spoken by any means. Sooner 
or later the Government must add 
many millions to the budget of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the United States. 
In course of time it will be realized 
that any effective form of national de- 
fense must begin with protoplasm, mi- 
crobes and the most obscure toxins. 
Already there is Federal co-operation 
with State and local health depart- 
ments, but nothing is more really and 
constitutionally an interstate question 
than the public health. Tuberculosis, 
malaria and hookworm are national and 
not sectional diseases; they are rotting 
our efficiency units on a national scale; 
money spent for the equipment and 
accoutrement ef physical degenerates 
or defectives is the utterest waste. I 
prophesy that the day is coming when 
Uncle Sam will be compelled to regu- 
late all the tenements, inspect all the 
school children and supervise all the 
sanitation of the country. Serbia could 
not have been crumpled up so easily 
but for the typhus of last year. De- 
spite all that has already been done, it 
is probable that hookworm alone would 
keep a million men from our first line 
if mobilization were ordered today. 
Bad housing conditions are debilitating 
25 per cent. of the urban population. 
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The ummeiling and dedication of the statue 


of Joan of Arc at Riverside Drive and Ninety- 


third Street, New York, last week. In the background can be seen the Soldiers and Sailors’ 


Monument. 

through about ten books a year. In ten 
years we shall have read one hundred 
books. If they are chosen with reason- 
able care we can become possessed of 
the world’s richest thought. Supposing 
some one says, “I cannot find a half 
hour a day for reading; business mo- 
nopolizes all my time and strength.” 


(Photo © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
versal mental and moral evolution has 
lodged in her system and that it must 
remain as foreign to us as the motives 
that led to the revolt of the angels in 
heaven. We lack a least common de- 
nominator in our terms of thought; 
sad, but it’s true. 

JOSEPH H. ODELL. 
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This old French 
chateau was snap- 
shotted from a Ger- 
man war balloon. 
In this way military 
headquarters are of- 


ten discovered. 
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The masked build- 
ings of the heart of 
Antwerp were seen 
thus by a camera's 
eye peering down 
from a _ Zeppelin 


gliding above 


Views of Alien Soil 
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A German aviator sailing in a balloon 
over the historic and beautiful plains of 
Waterloo turned his camera’s lens down- 


ward. 


(Photos from Feature Photo Service.) 
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from German Air-Craft 


Swooping down in 
his war aeroplane 
through the dark- 
ness toward the 
lights of a French 
city, the airman’got 


this picture. » 
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This sweeping view 
of the cultivated 
land of Northern 
France and two 
towns was taken 
from an observation 
balloon. 
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Sandy Hook and Our National Defenses. 
<<. €, Speers. 


Hook, that bleak spot where the 

giant 16-inch guns destined for 
Panama are tested, where every gun 
of a lesser calibre that is ordered 
emplaced in any fortification on the 
mainland or in the overseas possessions 
of the United States must first be tried 
out before its emplacement can be or- 
dered, where projectiles of every size 
and kind, varying from that of the little 
shrapnel pieces of the field artillery to 
the 2,400-pound monsters that are 
hurled from the great 16-inch guns 
are submitted to the “ordnance third 
degree,” where land and submarine 
mines are matters of daily experimen- 
tation, and where all sorts of other 


T™ Proving Grounds at Sandy 
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things, in which steel and high explo- Shells for Uncle Sam's great guns reposing cally on ey proving grounds at Sandy Hook. 
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Placing a charge of powder, borne by a file of men, in one of Sandy Hook's giant guns. 


sives are the principal ingredients, are 
investigated and approved or disap- 
proved, is without question one of the 
most interesting and at the same time 
one of the most seldom visited places on 
the North American Continent. 


There is always something of vital in- 
terest, so far as the national defense is 
concerned, going on at Sandy Hook. But 
the public seldom hears about what it is, 
and when they do, the details are gener- 
ally always missing. Along the North 
Jersey coast the inhabitants hear the 
echoes that follow the discharge of the 
great guns, they sometimes see the 
water spout up out of the sea hundreds 
of feet into the air when this or that 
type of submarine mine is being tested, 
they hear the rattle of machine guns 
now and then, but that is about all. 
They know what it means, and long ago 
they became accustomed to the great 
noises that year in and year out echo 
across the waters and inland from 
Sandy Hook. 

“ They are trying out a new gun,” the 
folks along the coast say, and they let it 
go at that. 

First of all, the “proof battery.” It is 
safe to say that not one American in ten 
thousand has ever heard of the proof 
battery. It is a system of concrete 
emplacements that run from a point 
about a quarter of a mile inland to the 
edge of the Atlantic. On these emplace- 
ments are mounted the giant coast-de- 
fense guns which are being tested to 


prove whether or not they should be 
placed in this or that fortification. At 
the land end of the battery is mounted 
@ great gun of the 14-inch type, which 
hurls a 1,660-pound projectile a score or 
more miles, and which, next to the new 
type of 16-inch gun, is the most power- 
ful piece of ordnance yet perfected by 
the ordnance experts of the United 
States Army. 

Next you will see the latest things in 
12-inch howitzers, or perhaps a new 
kind of anti-aircraft gun, for the anti- 
aircraft gun is a matter of deep con- 
cern at the present moment, or a 3-inch 
shrapnel gun that is destined for the 
artillery arm of the mobile army. On 
the concrete floor about these guns lie 
the projectiles, which, in the case of 
those of the 16 and 14 ineh guns, are as 
high, when stood on end, as an average 
man. There is not a building in the 
world that could not be destroyed by 
one accurately placed projectile from 





The “ proof battery ™ 





at Sandy Hook. 


either of these guns, and there is not a 
superdreadnought built, building, au- 
thorized, or contemplated, that would 
not sink after a single well-placed shot. 

In the rear of the proof battery is 
an acre of shells, and beyond that, rest- 
ing on heavy timbers, are scores of 
giant guns, some waiting the test, oth 
ers destined for the scrapheap because 
of the official disapproval of the ord- 
nance officers, and when these officers 
disapprove it’s the end of the gun in 
question, and there is no appeal from 
the decision. 

In a little clump of bushes 100 yards 
in front of the proof battery there are a 
lot of little wooden men. They are up- 
right, squatting, and prone. They 
grimace at you from all angles, and 
they are always directly in the line of 
fire of a new field artillery piece in- 
tended for the mobile service. It gen- 
erally hurls shrapnel, and the little 
wooden men are the targets against 
which the shrapnel shells are tested. 
They say down at the Hook that the 
casualties among the wooden men in the 
last five years total in “killed and 
wounded ” more than 25,000. 

As for the mightiest giant of them all, 
the 16-inch gun, that weapon has no 
place in the proof battery. A special 
concrete emplacement had to be con- 
structed for the guns of this type, one of 
which, as the newspapers chronicled a 
few days ago, is now en route from the 
Government ordnance factory to Sandy 
Hook. It should be there and ready to 


mount by the time this story is printed. 
The big problem at Sandy Hook is 
that which an officer of the Ordnance 





The new sixteen-inch coast defense gun, which fires a 2,400-pound shell 2/ miles. The 


weapon weighs over 142 tons and cost $150,000. ’ 


Department has aptly described as that 
of the “big shell and the high explo 
sive.” In days gone the shrapnel was 
supreme, but in modern warfare, where 
the scientific trench plays so important 
a part, the réle of shrapnel has become 
secondary. In the new order of things 
you can’t get a soldier out of the 
trenches with shrapnel. The only way 
to do that is to bombard the trench with 
high-explosive shells, and when the 
enemy finds it too hot inside and comes 
out, then “ welcome him with a shower 
of shrapnel.” 

That the limit of big guns has not 
been reached is certain, and it violates 
no secret to say that guns of higher 
calibres than the new 16-inch pieces are 
being considered. Guns of this hitherto 
unmanufactured type would hurl pro- 
jectiles weighing more than 3,000 pounds 
to a distance of perhaps twenty-five 
miles. The distance given in this article 
is that at which accurate marksmanship 
is possible. All of the guns referred to 
could undoubtedly hurl a projectile for 
greater distances, but it would be a mat 
ter of luck pure and simple if the ob 
ject the destruction of which was sought 
happened to be hit. 

For the Manila fortifications, now 














Untested guns ateaitine trial at the 
proving grounds. 


nearing completion, there has just been 
tested and approved at Sandy Hook a 
new type of revolving turret, mounting 
two of the most modern 14-inch guns. 
The turret is the first of the kind ever 
built in this country, and is shortly to 
be dissembled, crated, and sent to the 
Far East, probably via the Panama 
Canal, provided the waterway is re- 
opened to navigation in the near future. 
The turret, with its great guns pointing 
seaward, now stands in an isolated spot 
about half a mile distant from the proof 
battery, and can be seen, with the a d of 
glasses, from ships entering the harbor. 
The weight of the projectiles fired from 
the new Manila guns is 1,660 pounds, 
and to propel these projectiles a charge 
of 430 pounds of the finest smokeless 
powder is required. 


Mounted in the proof battery at the 
present time is the latest in American 
12-inch howitzers. This wonderful mor- 
tar is of the type destined to replace all 
out-of-date ordnance of the kind now in 
American fortifications. And referring 
to American fortifications proper, it can 
be stated that plans are being worked 
out which will eventually call for the 
mounting in all of the principal coast 
fortifications of new guns of the 14 and 


16 inch types, if not of even greater 
calibres. 


Another piece of ordnance that has 
been developed and is now under test at 
Sandy Hook is a portable 4-inch weapon 
that can be quickly dismounted, placed 
on a flat car, and hurried to any point 
that the commanding authorities may 
direct. The guns of this type now at 
Sandy Hook are going to the Canal 
Zone. L. C. SPEERS. 
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When German Troops Advance by Charge 


























A charge in close formation across open ground. Notice the shell bursting in the centre of the men. 


























An open advance toward the enemy’s line-in this case far enough distant to permit of this dangerous formation. 
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Intrenched and protected! Awaiting the counterattack behind barb-wire defenses. 
(Feature Photo Service.) 
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The Campaign for Bagdad— 


The Back Door of Turkey. 
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NLESS THE RETIREMENT OF 

the Anglo-Indian expedition from 

the vicinity of Bagdad can be 
proved to have been brought about 
through diverting a large body of Turk- 
ish troops from the defense of Con- 
stantinople or from the Turko-Russian 
front in Armenia, the expedition itself 
and its recent defeat have no more 
military importance than the Teutonic 
excursion into the Balkans. Both aim 
at producing political conditions which 
can only be adjusted after the war. 


Of course, if the expedition could 
have been certain of attacking Con- 
stantinople from the south or of form- 
ing a junction with the Russians in 
Armenia, military considerations of 
prime importance would enter into the 
question. Nevertheless, the Indian Of- 
fice,in launching the expedition, had its 
reasons. The first was purely com- 
mercial, and concerned the protection 
of the oil wells in the British sphere of 
influence in Persia and their pipe lines 
to the Persian Gulf. The second was 
political—an attempt to bring Mesopo- 
tamia under a civilizing régime, so that 
at the end of the war its vast po- 
tentialities for agriculture and popula- 
tion might become active. The third, 
the capture of Bagdad, was sentimental, 
although not entirely devoid of a mili- 
tary advantage in the present war, 
even though its remote objectives, Con- 
stantinople and Armenia, remained un- 
attained. 


Two obstacles have prevented a popu- 
lar understanding of this intensely in- 
teresting situation at the back door of 
Turkey. They are the conflicting stories 
that have emanated from Bagdad and 
an illusion in regard to the distances 
involved. 

Bagdad, once the magnificent and 





still the mysterious, has not lost its 
faculty for inspiring marvelous tales 
which, five centuries ago, passed on the 
legends of Haroun-al-Raschid in the 
“ Arabian Nights.” One day it was re- 
ported that the invaders were within 
twenty miles of the old city of the 
Caliphs, on another that 170,000 of 
them, coming from Egypt, had been 
defeated and were fleeing over the 
desert back to Suez! Now, however, 
there seems to be no doubt that the 
Anglo-Indian force is retreating toward 
the gulf, with the postponement, possi- 
bly the abandonment, of the plan to 
invest Bagdad. 


Over in Europe, on the Italian front 
the landscape of lofty mountains gives 
the illusion of vastness. Here the des- 
erts presents that of contraction. Tak- 
ing Bagdad as the centre of geographic 
as well as of strategic interest, and we 
find that it is nearly 1,000 miles south- 
east from Constantinople, 600 miles east 
from the Suez Canal, 300 miles north- 
west from the Persian Gulf, and 350 
miles southwest from the Caspian Sea, 
while the route of that famous German 
concession, the Bagdad Railway, with 
its partly completed rails, surveyed 
roadbeds, and caravan trails, is over 
1,500 miles long. 

When it became inevitable that Tur- 
key should join the Central Empires, in 
October last year, Great >-itain found 
herself confronted with the problem of 
clearing Mesopotamia of Turkish rule. 
The small British garrison on the Shatt- 
e'-Arab was reinforced by a few bat- 
talions of Indian troops under General 
Delamain, and on Nov. 14—a fortnight 
after Turkey entered the war—a divi- 

- sion arrived under General Sir Arthur 
Barrett. By the middle of the month 
the latter had driven the Turks up the 














river and occupied Basra, which is 
half way from the gulf to the conflu- 
ence of the Tigris and the Euphrates at 
Kurna. 

Basra was fortified and the army 
divided up into small detachments, for 
the purpose of protecting the pipe lines, 
which run from the Persian oil fields 
100-odd miles north down to Abadan, 
on the Shatt-el-Arab, and to win over 
the Arabs who, instigated by German 
agents, had been threatening the line. 
This work was completed by April, 
when the army prepared for an advance 
on Kurna, which was finally captured 
by gunboats without much trouble. Sir 
Arthur Barrett was then invalided 
home, and General Sir John Nixon, who 
had_ meanwhile arrived with another 
division of Anglo-Indian troops, as- 
sumed supreme command. With him 
had come Major Gen. Charles Vere 
Townshend and Major Gen. George 
Gorringe. 

Meanwhile, also, the Turkish regulars 
and Arab auxiliaries had been mobilized 
to the number of 20,000 or 30,000 and 
had fortified themselves on the Eu- 
phrates at Nasariyeh, and on the Tigris 
at Kur-el-Amara, respectively 75 miles 


_ over the desert south and 90 miles by 


road and 120 miles by road southeast of 
Bagdad. Of the many skirmishes and 
engagements that took place in the five 
following months only two need concern 
us. On July 1 General Gorringe, having 
captured the intervening towns, estab- 
lished himself at Nasariyeh, and on 
Sept. 27 General Townshend, having 
performed a similar work on the other 
river, occupied Kur-el-Amara. The lat- 
ter achievement was performed by a 
masterly flanking movement which pre- 
vented the enemy from striking the col- 
umn in the rear, via the Persian fron- 
tier. It is especially memorable as be- 
ing the greatest battle ever indulged in 
by Anglo-Indian troops. 

From now on the column of the Eu- 
phrates and that of the Tigris were in 
constant communication as they slowly 
advanced upstream. Then came the 
hattle of Nov. 22, fought on the site of 
the ancient City of Ctesiphon, on the 
Tigris, only 18 miles from Bagdad, the 
retreat for water, reoccupancy of the 
battlefield, and finally a strong coun- 
terattack on the part of the Turks 
which made it necessary for the invad- 
ers to retreat upon their base at Kur. 
This was on Dec. 2 to 4. Up to the 5th 
nothing had been heard of Gorringe’s 
column. 

Once the whole Mesopotamian region 
was one of the most populous and pro- 
ductive lands in the world. In the days 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian Empires, through a rude but ade- 
quate system of irrigation, it supported 
vast urban and rural populations. It 
still flourished as a part of the Mace- 
donian, Syrian, and Parthian Empires 
and as a Roman province. Under the 
Caliphs in the seventh and tenth centu- 
ries it continued to blossom like a veri- 
table Garden of Eden. Then in 1628 
the Osmanli Turks devastated the coun- 
try between the rivers. It is now a 
waste of ruins and arid lands in the 
possession of their successors. 


In 1911-13 Sir William Willcocks, 
fresh from his conquest of the waters 
of the Nile by the Assuan Dam, sur- 
veyed Mesopotamia for the Turkish 
Government and reported that with 
modern irrigation installed at compara- 
tively small expense the desert between 
the rivers could be restored to its an- 
cient productivity and luxuriance. Of 
course, the India Office in sending out 
the expediticnary force had all this in 
mind, but there was something more 
which may be considered without touch- 
ing upon those remote military objec- 
tives, Constantinople and Armenia. This 
is the City of Bagdad itself in its stra- 
tegic significance. Through it runs the 
Bagdad Railway route, which, when 
completed, would enable Germany to 
penetrate the Far East by way of the 
Persian Gulf, rival the Suez Canal, and 
seriously threaten British domination in 
India. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending December 13, 1915) 








HE only ground for optimism in the 
war of the Entente Allies against 
the Teutonic powers is the fact 

that Lord Derby has raised another 
million of men for Britain. That makes 
a volunteer army of 4,000,000. 

The week began with the defeat of 
the British expeditionary forces in 
Macedonia, with 5,000 casualties ad- 
mitted by the British Foreign Office. 
On Thursday last the allied forces in 
South Serbia were reported falling back 
toward the Greek frontier; on Dec. 13 
London dispatches announced that the 
Anglo-French troops were approaching, 
if they had not already crossed, that 
line into neutral territory. General von 
Mackensen has brought German troops 
into Constantinople. It is reported that 
German troops are in Persia, and the 
Turks have set afoot an expedition to 
Aden. 

The Entente can hardly expect to win 
Rumania to their colors. The 300,000 
Teutonic-Bulgarian soldiers who are 
now within striking distance of the 
Greek border have given in Serbia an 
earnest of what Rumania might expect 
if she opposed them. Can King Ferdi- 
nand, seeing Rumania’s sister States 
destroyed or menaced by the conquering 
Central Powers; seeing Serbia aban- 
doned, notwithstanding the promises of 
the Entente to a fight to the bitter 
death; seeing Greece threatened and 
cajoled by the Allies, but blenching be- 
fore the threats of Berlin and Vienna— 
can he yield to any persuasions to throw 
his fortunes on the precarious side of 
the Allies? 

As everybody now knows, Earl Kitch- 
ener’s visit to the Near East has been 
a failure... The British and French 
forces were diverted to the scene of the 
Balkans for political, not military rea- 
sons. Too much was presumed upon the 
dread potency of the names of Britain 
and France without making any con- 
vincing displays of force. 

Britain’s ramshackle old battleships 
that should have gone to the junk heap 
before the war began, were detailed to 
storm the position of the German-com- 
manded Turks along the Dardanelles. 
That movement, unsupported by land, 
resulted in defeat; when the operation 
was resumed with a joint land and sea 
attack, the Turks had had time to pre- 
pare for it. The desperate heroism of 
Anzac was in vain, the blood of Britain’s 
valiant colonials was wasted. 

An early withdrawal of all the allied 
forces from the Gallipoli Peninsula 
might have saved Serbia and thus the 
situation. With Winter drawing on, and 
the threatened invasion of the Allies 
into Bulgaria effectively counterchecked, 
the best that their inferior forces in 
Macedonia can do will be to entrench 
and hold their base in Saloniki until 
active operations can be resumed next 
Spring. 

The element of hope in the situation, 


‘adverted to in the beginning, is that 


England the rich, England the luxuri- 
ous, the mercenary, the decadent, the 
spiritless the “dying nation,” whose 
tottering empire her Teutonic enemies 
expected to see fall to pieces at the first 
stroke of war—that England has awak- 
ened in her might and has added to hei 
yet invincible fleet the largest land 
force ever raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment. The nations of the continent 
have drawn the huge armies of their 
manhood by compulsion. The British 
Nation is now in arms, 80 per cent. of 
its possible strength has come forward 
voluntarily, and over a million men and 
women are at work in British war in- 
dustries. Though the Balkan situation 
is and will remain serious, for the long 
war Germany stands at a disadvantage. 
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The Commander in Chief of the French Army arri' 
for a conference with his corps commanders. At thi 
Joffre, carrying his pennant, the tricolor with 


‘Photos © International Film 


General Joffre snatching a hasty dinner very near the first line 
of trenches during the battle of the Champagne. With him are 
Generals Pons and Lougellier and Commandant de Galbert. 
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At General Joffre’s right is General Grosetti and at his left is General Pelain. The council has been called to disc 
weighty questions concerning the conduct of the campaign, and the officer facing General Joffre is now giving his views. 
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~<a peg, hag grr bile ar front General Joffre breakfasting in quick lunch style at the foot 
ere. the left is the automobile of General of the Montmirail Monument, erected on the spot whence 
ricolor with a white bow and gold border. Napoleon directed his battle against Bliicher Feb. 11, 1814. 


ernational Film Service.) 





The Generals commanding the French cavalry departing after a conference with General Joffre, who is seen on the bal- 
cony in a dark uniform. All these pictures were taken by a member of the immediate entourage of the Commander in Chief. 
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With Photograph and Paragraph 


Will She Wed the Prince of Wales? 

Dame Rumor points very persist- 
ently to Princess Marguerite of Den- 
mark as the probable fiancee of the 
Prince of Wales. Princess Mar- 
guerite is the only daughter of Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark. Her mother, 
who was the Princess Marie of Or- 
leans, died in 1909. The Princess, 
who it is not unlikely may some day 
become the Queen of England, is a 
niece of Queen Alexandra, the widow 
of Edward VII. The _ photo- 
graph shows the Princess Marguerite 
in the dress worn at her recent con- 


firmation. 
(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


The New Chairman of the Public Service Commission. 

In the appointment of Mr. Oscar Straus to the head of the down- 
State Public Service Commission, Governor Whitman sprang a surprise on 
a large part of the public and made an appointment which found few 
dissenters. Mr. Straus, whose recent services have included his Ambassa- 
‘dorship to Turkey and his membership of The Hague Internalional Arbitra- 
tion, has led a career in which romance and achievement have struggled 
for first place. He was born in Rhenish Bavaria in 1850, and was 
brought to this country by his parents at the age of two years. Mr. Straus 
was graduated from Columbia College in 1875, afterward completing a 
course at Columbia Law School. He practiced law for a brief period be- 
fore becoming a member of his father’s mercantile firm; later, with his 
brothers, he became a co-partner in the firms of R. H. Macy & Co. and 
Abraham & Straus. Mr. Straus has been honored by five Presidents of 
the United States. In 1885 Crover Cleveland appointed him Minister to 
Turkey; Presidents Harrison and McKinley reappointed him; President 
Roosevelt made him head of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and in 1909 President Taft sent Mr. Straus back to Turkey, this time as 
an Ambassador to represent the United States, during a period of crisis 





A Hard Worker for Suffrage. 

In electing the youthful Mrs. Nor- 
man de R. Whitehouse to the position 
of First Vice Chairman of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Party 
last week the suffragists have elevated 
io a position, which from all signs will 
be an arduous one, one of thew 
hardest working young members. 
Mrs. Whitehouse has been prominent 
in the many whirlwind campaigns 
which suffrage leaders have con- 
ducted throughout Creater’ New 
York, and has given evidence of 
equipment for suffrage work which 
doubtless will prove a mainstay in the 
uphill road which suffrage must travel 
after its late defeat at the State 
election 





in the Ottoman Empwe. 





Count Franz von Papen. 

This photograph of the Military Attache of the German Embassy 
at Washington shows Count von Papen at his desk in the German Con- 
sulate in New York, after the publication of the news that Secretary of 
State Lansing had demanded that Germany recall Captain von Papen 
and Captain Boy-Ed, the German Naval Attache, on the ground that 


their further presence in this country was objectionable. 
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(Photo © A. P. A.) 





. 4 + a 
The German Chancellor, Who Spoke on Peace Terms. 

Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, the fourth holder of the German 
Chancellorship since the great Bismarck, has been in office at the head of 
the German Siate Depariment since 1909. He is 58 years old, having 
been a schoolmate of Emperor William I1. when the latier was a student 
in the University of Bonn. Before entering upon Cabinet duties he was 
first a lawyer and afterward a judge. 
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German Sea Attacks by Shell and Torpedo 
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The blow that sent an English steamer to the bottom. A German submarine, lurking in the offing on the vessel's: port bow, 
discharged the torpedo whose impact, plainly seen in the photograph, resulted in a death-wound for the British craft. 
































Two German torpedo boats assailing a merchantman of the United Kingdom. One of them is bow down in the path of the 


British vessel which has apparently invited a shelling from the guns of the hostile boats by maintaining its course and speed. 
? (Photos from Feature Photo Service.) 
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In Arras 


A fuiler version of this article by Mr. 
Davis appeared in THE NEW YORK 
SuNnDay TIMES uf Dec. 12. 

(© 1915, by Richard Harding Davis.) 





Arras, Nov. 11, 1915. 

N Northern France there are many 
| buried towns and villages. They 

are buried in their own cellars. 
Arras is still uninterred. She is the 
corpse of a city that waits for burial, 
and day by day the German shells are 
trying to dig her grave. They were at 
it yesterday when we visited Arras, 
and this morning they will be hammer- 
ing her again. 

Seven centuries before this war Ar- 
ras was famous for her tapestries, so 
famous that in England a tapestry was 
called an arras. Now she has given 
her name to a battle, to different bat- 
tles, that began with the great bombard- 
ment of October a year ago, and each 
day since then have,continued. On one 
single day, June 26, the Germans threw 
into the city shells in all sizes, from 
three to sixteen inches, and to the num- 
ber of 10,000. That was about one for 
each house. 

This bombardment drove 2,700 inhab- 
itants into exile, of whom 1,200 have 
now returned. The army feeds them, 
end in response they have opened shops 
that the shells have not already opened, 
and supply the soldiers with tobacco, 
postcards, fruit, and vegetables from 
those gardens not hidden under bricks 
and cement. In the deserted city these 
civilians form an inconspicuous ele- 
ment. You ean walk for great dis- 
tances and see none of them. When 
they do appear in the empty streets 
they are like ghosts. Every day the 
shells change one or two of them into 
real ghosts. But the others still stay 
en. With the dogs nosing among the 
fallen bricks and the pigeons on the 
ruins of the cathedral, they know no 
other home. 

Under our feet were shell holes that 
had been recently filled and covered 
ever with bricks and fresh earth. kh 
was like walking upon newly made 
graves. On either side were cellars into 
which the- houses had dumped them- 
selves, or, still balancing above them 
were walls prettily papered, hung with 
engravings, paintings, mirrors, quite in- 
tact. These walls were roofless and de- 
fenseless against the rain and snow. 
Other houses were like those toy ones 
built for children, with the front open. 


the Battered 


By Richard Harding Davis 


marked “fragile.” Secure and serene 
it smiled down sixty feet upon the mass 
of iron and bricks it had survived. 

In other streets it was the front that 
was, intact, but when our Captain 
opened the street door we faced a gap- 
ing cellar. Nothing besides remained. 
Or else we stepped upon creaky floors 
that sagged, through rooms swept by 
the iron brooms into vast dust heaps. 
From these protruded wounded furni- 


exposed for sale was only a deep hole. 

The pure deviltry of a shell no one 
‘ean explain. Nor why it spares a look- 
ing-glass and wrecks a wall that has 
been standing since the twelfth cen- 
tury. It loves a shining mark. To 
what is most beautiful it is most cruel. 
The Hotel de Ville, which was counted 
among the most presentable in the 
North of France, and which once rose 
in seven arches in the style of the 
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beams the size of a railroad tie. Had 
they not been whitewashed they would 
look like the shaft leading to a coal pit. 
A soldier who was an artist in plaster 
had decorated the entrance to the shaft 
with an ornamental facade worthy of 
any public building. 

Here, secure from falling walls and 
explosive shells, the General, by tele- 
phone, directed his attack. The place 
was as dry, as clean, and as compact 
as the Admiral’s quarters on a ship of 
war. The switchboard was connected 
with batteries buried from sight ip 














They showed a bed with pillows, shelves 
supporting candles, books, a washstand 
with basin and pitcher, a piano, and a 
reading lamp. 

In one house four stories had been 
torn away, leaving only the attic shel- 
tered by the peaked roof. To that 
height no one could climb, and exposed 
to view were the collection of trunks 
and boxes familiar to all attics. As a 
warning against rough handling one 
of these, a women’s hatbox, had been 











ture; the leg of a table, the broken arm 
of a chair, a headless statue. From the 
débris we picked the many little heir- 
looms, souvenirs, possessions that make 
a home. Photographs with written 
inscriptions, postcards bearing good 
wishes, ornaments for the centre table, 
ornaments for the person, images of 
the Church—all crushed, broken, and 
stained. Many shop windows were still 
dressed invitingly as they were when 
the shell burst, but beyond the goods 


“The Hotel de Ville, 
which was counted 
among the most pre- 
sentable in the North 
of France, and which 
once rose in seven 
arches in the style of 
the Renaissance, the 


shells marked for their 





The battered and dis- 
figured groups of 
sacred figures on the 
walls of the Cathedral 
at Arras move the two 
youthful British _ sol- 
diers to a degree of 
solemnity shown by 


their expressions. 


Renaissance, the shells marked for their 
own. 

We visited what had been the head- 
quarters of General de Wignacourt. 
They were in the garden of a house 
that opened upon one of the principal 
thoroughfares, and the floor level was 
twelve feet under the level of the flower 
beds. To this subterranean office 
there are two entrances, one through 
the cellar of the house, the other down 
steps from the garden. The steps were 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


(© Pirie MacDonald.) 


every part of the unburied city, and in 
an adjoining room a soldier cook was 
preparing a most appetizing luncheon. 
Above us were three yards of cement 
rafters and earth, and crowning them 
grass and flowers. When the owner of 
the house returns he will find this ad- 
dition to his residence an excellent 
refuge from burglars or cfeditors. 


We lunched in a charming house 
where the table was spread in the front 
hall. The bed of the officer temporar- 
ily occupying the house also was spread 
in the hall, and we were curious to 
know, but too proud to ask, why he lim. 
ited himself to such narrow quarters. 
Qur Captain rewarded our reticence. 
He threw back the heavy curtain that 
concealed the rest of the house and 
showed us that the remainder had been 
deftly removed by a shell. 


When we reached the ruins of the 
cathedral we did not need darkness 
and falling rain to further depress us 
or to make the scene more desolate. 
Que lacking in all reverence would 
have been shocked. Here the walls, as 
thick as the ramparts of a fort, had 
been blown into powdered chalk; there 
were great breaches in them through 
which you could drive an omnibus. In 
one place the stone roof and support- 
ing arches had fallen, and upon the 
floor, where for 200 years the people 
of Arras had knelt in prayer, was a 
mighty barricade of stone blocks, twist- 
ed candelabra, broken praying chairs, 
torn vestments, and shattered glass. 


The destruction is too great for pres 
ent repair. They can fill the excavations 
in the streets and board up the shat- 
tered show windows. But the cathe 
dral is too vast, the destruction of it 
too nearly complete. The sacrilege 
must stand. 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
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Getting Action—- and Recording It! 
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An assault of the trenches by charging French infantry, preceded by Grenadiers and Bombers. 
(Medem Photo Service.) 
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How the official photographers work two of the “recording eyes’ of the French 
bureaus snapped in the field by a third of their party. 
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In a French town—~after the death harvest. Note the photographer in the foreground. 


Permission was withheld for the publication of this photo. 
(© Unwwersal Press Syndicate.) 
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N Wednesday, Nov. 24, the Em- 
6) peror of Russia, it was re- 
ported on excellent authority 
from Bucharest, telegraphed to the 
venerable M. Pashitch, Prime Minister 
of Serbia, bidding him to hold on cour- 
ageously, as, within a week, Russian 
troops would be fighting on Bulgarian 
soil. 

The authentication of the message 
was that at that very time Czar Nich- 
olas was reviewing two army corps of 
Russian troops at Reni, thereby putting 
Reni on the map, where it is likely to 
hold a vital place for some considerable 
time to come. At the same time came 
the information that, in addition to two 
army corps at Reni, equal to 80,000 
men, there were 120,000 men at [fsmail 
and 200,000 more at Odessa, and that 
Odessa arsenals were full of new and 
powerful Japanese quick-firing guns. 
all amply supplied with ammunition; 


Reni, 


Ismail, 


Odessa 


By Charles Johnston 


this, in addition to 3,000,000 rifles re- 
cently delivered by Japan. 

The important fact about Reni, there- 
fore, is not that it is a rather attractive 
big village, or little town, of 8,000 in- 
habitants, Rumanians, Russians, Little 
Russians from the south, Jewish corn 
merchants; not that it has a wide mar- 
ket place, paved, like the streets, with 
cobble-stones, to which gravitate the 
wheat, the maize, the fine tobacco, the 
luscious watermelons of ever-fertile 
Bessarabia; the important thing is 
not that Reni has a Rumanian church, 
a Russian Orthodox church, a church of 
the Russian Old Believers, schools for 
girls and boys, grain elevators, and the 
rest; the important thing is that Reni 
is on the direct railroad line from 
Odessa—the greatest military depot in 
Southern Russia—to Bucharest, whence 


the railroad runs directly south to the 
Danube and Bulgaria, the Danube bank 
being within a dozen hours by rail 
from Reni station, with the further 
vital fact that there is an alternative 
route, along the Danube waterway it- 
self, along which Russian soldiers, on 
huge, flat grain barges, are already be- 
ing towed south to Ferdinand’s realms. 

Most of us do not realize what is the 
fact: that the Russian Empire comes 
right down to the Danube, so that the 
most northern waterway of the Danube, 
the Kilia Channel, through which by 
far the largest flow of water passes, is 
for sixty or seventy miles within Rus- 
sian territory. Coming through - the 
Iron Gates, where Serbia and Hungary 
face each other at the two Orsovas, the 
Danube flows eastward between Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria; then almost due 
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north in Rumanian territory; then due 
east again, this time, so far as the 
Kilia Channel is concerned, wholly 
within Russian jurisdiction. 

And Reni is just in the corner, be- 
tween the Danube and the Pruth, at the 
elbow where the Danube, after flowing 
north, flows east. Reni, with its long 
wharves beside the river, where steam- 
ships up to 4,000 tons find perfect ac- 
commodations, is at once the frontier 
station of the Odessa-Bucharest rail- 
road and the great Russian port on the 
lower Danube. 

Steaming up the wide,muddy Danube, 
between marshy lands dotted with wil- 
lows and swarming with swans and 
wild geese, pelicans and storks, the 
Russian barges will pass, some eighty 
miles south of Reni, under the magnifi- 
cent and lofty steel bridge which is a 
link of the railroad due east from 
Bucharest to Kostenji, on the shore of 
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on platforms resting on boats. 
(Photo from Feature Photo Service.) 


Al left: Transporting artillery across the’ Danube at night 
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The Odessa Arsenal, in which vast quantities of large and small guns, purchased 
from Japan by Russia, are stored. To the right is the main square of Odessa. 


the Black Sea. Some thirty miles more 
and they will come to Bulgarian ter- 
ritory, though it is practically certain 
that they will disembark on Rumanian 
soil and march overland against the 
Bulgars. 

But it is always best to illustrate the 
unknown by the known. Therefore, 
from Reni to the great Bucharest-Kos- 
tenji bridge over the Danube is just 
about the same distance as from the 
Battery, at New York, up the Hud- 


than Reni, nor in the fact that it was 
captured for Catherine the Great by 
the military genius, Suvoroff, nor yet 
in the fact that a sporting account of 
that siege fills the seventh and eighth 
ecantos of Byron’s Don Juan—Juan 
himself having fought through the 


siege—but solely in the fact that it is 
at this moment one of three bases of 
the Russian army on its way to Bul- 
garia, Odessa being the third. Ismail 
is on the Kilia waterway of the Danube, 
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The great stairs at Odessa lead from the harbor end from the shore of the Black Sea to the city proper. 
~ (Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 





son to the big railroad bridge at Pough- 
keepsie; the run thence to Bulgarian 


territory is about as far as the run to: 


Catskill; that is, from Reni to the Bul- 
garian battleground would be an easy 
matter for the Albany night boat. 
Once again the present significance 
of Ismail does not lie in the fact that 
it is an old Turk city, much larger 


about halfway between Reni and the 
sea; its distance by river steamer from 
Reni is four or five hours at the out- 
side; its distance by river and sea to 
Odessa is pretty closely comparable to 
the run of the Fall River boats from 
New York. So there you have the 
problem in a nutshell. 

Odessa, a city the size of Baltimore, 
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or somewhat larger, is just about the 
age of the American Kepublic. It is 
the first Russian harbor, being the 
outward-opening doorway for the im- 
mense Russian wheat fields, one of the 
greatest food ports in the world. From 
the Black Sea shore, with a whole series 
of admirably built harbors and piers, 
one ascends to the City of Odessa by a 


series of magnificent steps, the finest 
waterfront, in its way, of any maritime 
city on the globe; there, at the stair- 
top, begins the vast black-earth plain of 
Southern Russia, the richest soil on 
earth, and on the rim of that plain, 
overlooking the Euxine Sea, spreads 
the great and beautiful city, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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A New Antiseptic for Wounds. 
By Alexis Carrel, M. D., ) 


Winner of the Nobel Surgical Prize, 1912. 


One of the greatest of living surgeons, whose work in the Rockefeller Insti- 


tute for Medical Research of New 


York won for him the Nobel Prize in 1912 for 


success in suturing blood vessels and transplantation of human organs, Dr. Carrel 
tay. Sag 
is superintending in France the laboratories of the Rockefeller Foundation, estab- 


lished in connection with the French war hospitals. 


His account of a new uanti- 


sep'ic for all forms of wound infection, given below, is taken from an interview 


with a correspondent of The New York 


Times in the laboratory of Temporary 


Hospital No. 21, on the edge of the Forest of Compiegne, within hearing of the 


roar of the artillery. 


Y antiseptic treatment alone can 
B wound infection be checked. My 
colleague, Dr. Dakin, has discov- 

ered an antiseptic solution strong 


majority of amputations which now 
take place. Our antiseptic treatment 
has been invariably successful in total- 
ly eradicating all incipient infection in 


























A PARIS RED CROSS HOSPITAL IN FLAMES 


The building was formerly an annex of the large department store, the Bon Marche, whose 


owners equipped it as a hospital. It was destroyed by fire. 


enough to kill all wound infection if 
treated in time; cheap, easy to prepare, 
practical, and now carefully tested by 
a year’s continuous use. No method of 
treating infected wounds hitherto pre- 
sented has achieved such remarkable 
results as this powerful antiseptic—-hy- 
pochloride of soda—compounded in this 
aboratory by Dr. Dakin. 

[These laboratories have been trans- 
planted for me by the Foundation to 
temporary Hospital No. 21 on the edge 
of the Forest of Compiégne, so that my 
researches have not been interrupted, 
merely speeded up. America is my sec- 
ond home. I will surely return and con 
tinue my work there after the war. 

Aseptic surgery is all very well in 
time of peace when wounds are not in- 
fected, but in war all wounds are more 
or less infected, and it is this infection 
rather than the laceration of bone and 
tissue that is responsible for the mor- 
tality or the need of radical surgical in- 
tervention. 

Here we are six miles from the 
front. A wounded man can be brought 
this distance in a very short time. If 
hospitals such as this were established 
from Flanders to the Vosges an over- 
whelming number of lives could be 
saved, und we could do away with the 


The Japanese Hospital in the Hotel Astoria, Champs Elysees, Paris. 





Swedish Red Cross nurses at Stockholm bidding adieu to convalescent Russian soldiers, who, 
having been exchanged for wounded German soldiers, are on their way home. 
(Medem Photo Service.) 


cases treated within six hours from the 
time that the wound was received. 
From the sixth to the twenty-fourth 
hour the infection spreads with great 
rapidity, yet, up to that time limit our 
treatment has been most efficacious, 
and we have even achieved results with 
cases thirty hours old. 

After that our treatment no longer 
suffices. But there is no need to allow 
this much time to elapse. In the pres- 
ent trench warfare, with rare excep- 
tions, every man is picked up, even 
during attacks, within a few hours. 
Motor transports make it possible to 
bring in the wounded rapidly, and, if 
we were properly equipped, the great 
majority of the men could be receiving 
treatment before the sixth hour. 

First aid must be quickly adminis- 
tered. Painting a wound with iodine is 
of little value, except to clean the skin, 
as it fails to check infection. Time is 
the great enemy. The main object is to 
get the man immediately in a quiet at- 
mosphere, clean the wound, and begin 
to treat it antiseptically in order to kill 
all infection. This alone can prevent 
further disastrous complications. 

Usually from three to five days is 
sufficient time for the treatment to 
continue, and this is a further point in 
favor of our proposed method. The 
wounded man is to remain in these first 
line hospitals only as long as his wound 
is infected. Once the wound is in a 
healthy state, and all danger of further 
infection past, he can readily be sent 
to the rear without risk. 

{A glass bottle, containing Dakin’s 
antiseptic, is placed three feet above the 
head of the bed, and is attached to a 
wooden board. A thin red rubber tube 
allows the fluid to flow, drop by drop, 
deep into the wound. This is the sim- 
ple device for the treatment. But the 
wards are remarkable in other ways. 
Unlike other hospital wards, which are 


operation. 
‘Photo from C. A. Slade.) 


bright and almost forcedly cheerful, 
here a mournful silence prevails. This 
is another one of Dr. Carrel’s innova- 
tions, according to the interviewer who 
reported his words, presented above. 
He believes that until convalesence 
becomes marked the patient must main- 
tain a passive attitude. Nothing is 
demanded of the wounded man; he is 
considered to exist merely as a part of 
his wound, which claims the sole and 
undivided care of his attendants. 


Dr. Carrel’s proposed reforms in the 
care and treatment of wounds will, it 
is believed, soon be widely adopted. It 
is only within the past month that he 
has felt at liberty to communicate the 
results of a full year’s experimentation. 
Although hundreds of cases have been 
treated successfully, he does not affirm 
too dogmatically the results achieved. 
No statistics are as yet available, for 
Dr. Carrel is distrustful of them. 


Aside from the immense value of the 
scientific discovery made under his di- 
rection by Dr. Dakin, in collaboration 
with the staff of French surgeons who 
assist him, his proposal to establish 
first-line hospitals for the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, physicians say, is 
not only practical, but would seem ab 
solutely essential. 


One of the greatest mistakes made 
by army surgeons in this war, accord 
ing to competent authority, is the clas- 
sification of wounded into different 
categories, “les petits et les grands 
blessées ” (slightly and severely wound 
ed.) This classification, it is asserted. 
has hitherto led to grave neglect. Dr. 
Carrel maintains that no such distinc- 
tion should be made between “ les petits 
et les grands blessées ” because wound 
infection is the real danger. Small and 
seemingly insignificant wounds must be 
treated with as much care and speed as 
more important lesions.] 





lapanese physicians, with their Japanese and French nurses, performing en 
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A Photographic Postscript to the Serbian Invasion 
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The Serbian town of Semendria after German occupation. The place is 24 miles southeast of Belgrade and 


has a citadel and various Roman antiquities. Note the now useless and abandoned trench in the foreground. 
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This bridge across the Danube at Semendria affords a striking instance of the skill of Germany’s military en- 
gineers. Across the structure von Mackensen’s army made the passage of the river under heavy Serbian fire. 
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A shell-swept church and cemetery in Semendria. The slope on which this edifice stood was 


raked from end to end by German artillery installed on a crest in the outskirts of the town. 
(Photos from Press Illustrating Oo.) 
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What the Latest News Photographs Tell 
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President Wilson (in the centre, with the soft hat) photographed with the Democratic National Committee at the White House, after having enter- 


tained its members at lunch. 
(Photo by Clinedinat.) 


That anti-conscription agitation persists in Great Britain is revealed in photographs just received—the one here reproduced showing an enthusiastic 


anti-conscription mass meeting at the Smithfield Market, London. 














The opening of Germany’s “second war-Christ- _ A regular service is reported now in effect between the Germans and Constantinople, by steamer 
mas-fair” is pictured in this snapshot just over via the Danube; the first regularly scheduled trip is shown in this phot ae teat tenn 
from Berlin. In the background may be seen the (Photos © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
beautiful Friedrichstrasse, with its shops. 
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Oversea Cartoons on War Themes 
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THE FACADE. In Germany signs of feebleness are hidden behind an appear- 
ance of strength—© Le Reve. (Paris.) 














THE BRIDGE.—L‘Asino, (Domenica.) 























A MATTER OF INTERESTS. ~™ Yes, my allies, you must do somewhat better! ALL HOME. (Extract from the Kaiser's speech of a year ago.) ~ Comrades, 
Now it's a Question of my vital interests..—@ Simplicissimus, (Munich.) you will all be im your homes before the leaves fall again from the trees."—Thi: 


Bystander, (London.) 
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